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Abstract: 

This paper documents a late Old Tibetan version of the Prajiapdaramitahrdaya preserved in 
the latter part of the ninth century “Prayers of De ga g.yu tshal Monastery” manuscript as 
compared against a well-known Tibetan canonical Vulgate Kangyur (bka’ ’gyur) version. The 
paper initially presents a brief synopsis of the known reception history in Tibet of the “Heart 
Sutra,’ commonly called the “Heart of Wisdom” (prajiahrdaya = shes rab snying po) in 
Indian and Tibetan culture. The paper describes, based on recently documented evidence, a 
Short version of the “Heart Sutra” that initially circulated in Tibet in the form of a dhdrant 
brought by Kamalasila. This version was later superceded by a Long version of the Heart 
Siatra that was translated into Tibetan by Vimalamitra and the Tibetan Lotsawa Dge slong Rin 
chen sde. Vimalamitra is thought to have arrived in Tibet around 797 CE. According to 
current historical and manuscript records, Vimalamitra’s translation of the Long version of the 
Heart Sitra became the canonical version that is preserved in Tibetan Kangyurs. However, 
the following comparative collation of the Heart Sitra / Heart of Wisdom demonstrates that 
the version found in the De ga g.yu tshal prayers manual, dating to approximately 823 CE 
slightly differs from all known versions found among Tibetan Kangyurs as well as all 
versions preserved in Sanskrit and Chinese. The paper concludes that the Dunhuang Tibetan 
version of the Heart of Wisdom preserved in IOL Tib J 751, despite representing an official 
ceremonial ninth century version of the sétra, disappeared from Tibetan Buddhist traditions 
due to historical circumstances. 
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Introduction 

The Prajnaparamitahrdaya, commonly called the Heart Sutra, is one of the most famous and 
widely commented upon scriptures in Mahayana Buddhist cultures. The scripture is preserved 
in at least seven Asian languages in two recensions, Short and Long. In Indian and Tibetan 
Buddhist culture the scripture is known as the Heart of Wisdom (prajnahrdaya, shes rab 
snying po).' The Long recension preserved in Tibetan Kangyurs was translated in the late 


Is Although the title of this text is conveniently referred to as “Heart Sitra” in Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, and 


modern languages (Silk 1994, 3n1) as well as in the title of this article, I have referred to the text as Heart of 
Wisdom (shes rab snying po ~ prajnahrdaya) throughout the remainder of this article to reflect the historical and 
cultural specific name of the text in Indian and Tibetan Buddhism. 
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eighth century and is still recited on a daily basis in Tibetan Buddhist monasteries. However, 
the following comparative collation of the Heart of Wisdom demonstrates that a version 
found in the De ga g.yu tshal prayers manual (IOL Tib J 751), dating to approximately 823 
CE, slightly differs from all known versions found among Tibetan Kangyurs.” 

Before discussing the Heart of Wisdom contained in the “Prayers of De ga g.yu tshal 
Monastery” manuscript, I initially discuss the known history of the Heart of Wisdom being 
transmitted from India to Tibet, the existence of Short recensions of the Heart of Wisdom in 
Tibet, and the canonization of the Long recension based on the translation and commentary 
of the Indian Buddhist master Vimalamitra (eighth century). I then present a collation of the 
IOL Tib J 751 manuscript Heart of Wisdom compared against a canonical Kangyur version 
followed by a discussion of the language, style, and content features that distinguish these 
versions from one another. 

Before reviewing the Old Tibetan version of the Prajnaparamitahrdaya preserved in part 
of the ninth century “Prayers of De ga g.yu tshal Monastery” manuscript, I initially provide a 
brief overview of the history of the Heart of Wisdom being transmitted from India to Tibet. 
Why does the possibility of such a transmission need to be demonstrated? Some scholars, 
guided by certain theories, may be led to claim that the Heart of Wisdom (shes rab snying po) 
did not exist in India and was only commented on by such Indian Buddhist scholars such as 
Vimalamitra, Atisa, and so forth, who encountered the scripture in Tibet because the Heart of 
Wisdom “originated” in China. 

An early advocate for the hypothesis that the “Heart Stitra” is an apocryphal text that 
came from China due to the influence of the famous monk-translator Xuanzang K#£ (596- 
664 CE; Brose 2021) is Jan Nattier (1992). Nattier’s provocative thesis rests on a number of 
problematic philological issues and unproven assumptions.’ A general problem with Nattier’s 
(1992) framing of the historical narrative is the presumption of a stable “Large 
Prajfiaparamita” corpus that is comparable between the versions attributed to Kumarajiva or 
Xuanzang either brought to China, or composed in China, based on a regional Sanskrit 
version at Gilgit.* Nattier relied on Schopen for this regional Gilgit representative version, 
but as Schopen (2009, 2012) himself has later clearly demonstrated, there was not any single 
Urtext traceable to a unique archetype of any Indian Mahayana Buddhist literary document, 
as there could be multiple variant versions of a scripture at the same time from the very same 
place (Schopen 2009: 193; Cf. Apple 2014, 27n4). In brief, scriptures in Indic Buddhist 
traditions were an open textual tradition with versions subject to emendation, change, and 
recensional variants from the same scriptural text even in the same locatable time and place, 
not to speak of the variables of a scriptural text across time and place. Fukui (2000, as cited 
in Tanahashi 2014, 77) has described Nattier’s article as “driven by theory and not 
convincing.” In addition, Nattier’s hypothesis is based on the presumption that “all Indo- 
Tibetan commentaries...are based on the longer version...” of the Heart of Wisdom (Nattier 


>. | follow Karashima’s (2011:xii) distinction between “translation” and version of a text, as it is inaccurate to 


think that there was just one original text “from which the Chinese and Tibetan translations were made at 
different periods of time.” See also Apple 2014, 27. 

See Ishii 2015 for an overview of the problematic issues with Nattier’s hypothesis. 

As McRae 1988, 106n8 notes in reference to the Large Prajfiaparamita, “There are slight differences 
between the texts of Kumarajiva and Hstiang-tsang versions, problably indicating differences in the original 
Sanskrit texts.” The segment of the Large Gilgit version (seventh century) that is thought to correspond with the 
Heart of Wisdom /Heart Sutra is found in Zacchetti 2005, p. 393 (21v1 ff.) 
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1992, 179). However, this hypothetical presumption is not the case because Kamalasila (740— 
795 CE) wrote a commentary on the Short recension of the Heart of Wisdom that is preserved 
among Tibetan Dunhuang documents (see below). In brief, textual and historical evidence 
belies the claim that the Heart of Wisdom was not known in India or that this scripture was 
not transmitted from India to Tibet. 

As is well-known in the study of Buddhist traditions related to the Heart of Wisdom there 
are “two broad recensions...conventionally referred to as Long and Short” (Silk 2021, 100). 
Both Long and Short recensions are preserved in Sanskrit, Chinese, and Dunhuang Tibetan 
manuscripts. Among works preserved in Tibetan, the Short recension is only preserved at 
Dunhuang while Tibetan canonical sources preserve the Long recension as well as Indian and 
Tibetan commentaries on the Long recension. I have identified Kamalasila’s commentary on 
the Short recension and a Tibetan edition and translation of the work is in publication.” 

Among the known and cataloged manuscripts of the Heart of Wisdom from Dunhuang at 
least ninety, if not more, are preserved in Tibetan script.° As far as currently known, there are 
roughly five types of the Heart of Wisdom among Dunhuang Tibetan manuscripts: (1) the 
Long recension in the Tibetan language such as PT 449 that is different from the Tibetan 
Kangyur (bka’ ’gyur) Long recension; (2) a Long recension in the Tibetan language matching 
that found in the Kangyur as in the example of PT 457; (3) a transliteration version of the 
Chinese “Heart Sttra” written in Tibetan script. This type would include PT 448 which is a 
transliteration of Xuanzang’s Chinese translation; (4) manuscripts that preserve the Short 
recension, such as Lalou (1939) catalog numbers PT 451-456, and all the listings from PT 
464 through to PT 486. The Short recension is the most numerous among Dunhuang Tibetan 
manuscripts of the Heart of Wisdom. Many manuscripts of this type state that they are 
translated from the Indian language (rgya gar skad du) and/or based on Indian exemplars 
(rgya dpe); (5) Finally, a fifth type of Dunhuang Tibetan Heart of Wisdom manuscript is a 
recension found within a commentary or liturgical text. This type includes texts such as IOL 
Tib J 122, which contains Kamalasila’s Prajnaparamitahrdayavrtti, as well as the current 
manuscript under consideration, IOL Tib J 751, containing the Prayers of De ga g.yu mtshal. 

In addition to Kamalasila’s commentary (IOL Tib J 122) preserving a word commentary 
on the Short recension of the Heart of Wisdom, the following statement from Dharmamitra, 
an early ninth century abbot of Nalanda who was a student of Kamalasila’s classmate 
Haribhadra (ca. 730-795 CE), indicates that some form of this scripture was known in India. 
Dharmamitra states, 


> Fora full English translation and Tibetan edition of this work see Apple, “Kamalasila’s Word Commentary 


to the Heart Siitra, Translation and Edition” (in publication). IOL Tib J 122 is listed in La Valleé Poussin’s 
(1962) catalog of Dunhuang manuscripts and in Ueyama 1965. Apple is the first to identify the Tibetan 
Dunhuang manuscripts PT 495 and PT 496 as being the same Short recension preserved in Tibetan of the Heart 
of Wisdom (prajnahrdaya) found in IOL Tib J 122. Kamalasila’s Prajnaparamitahrdayavyrtti is a commentary on 
the Short recension of the Heart of Wisdom and is also found in the Dunhuang exemplars IOL Tib J 125, Pelliot 
Tibétain 495, and Pelliot Tibétain 496. These manuscripts comment upon a Short recension of the Heart of 
Wisdom in a commentary composed by Kamalasila that differs from Xuanzang’s translation of the Short 
recension. 

There are perhaps over 180 copies of the Heart of Wisdom/Heart Sutra among manuscripts, fragments, and 
art work discovered and preserved from the ancient oasis city-state of Dunhuang. A great number of these 
manuscripts are preserved in the British Library in London, England brought by Aurel Stein (1862-1943) and at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale de France in Paris, France brought by Paul Pelliot (1878-1945). 
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The Blessed One, king of the Sakyas, moistened with a compassionate mind, taught as many 
teachings of concordant doctrines each of their own specific type as a means of establishing 
definite goodness (nihsresyas) and high status (abhyudaya) to all sentient beings; the pure, the 
best, the principal, and most sublime among the 84,000 divisions of the Dharma is the Perfection 
of Wisdom (Prajnaparamita) because there is nothing which is not contained in that. 
Furthermore, some say that the foremost essential meaning (snying po’i don), ultimate reality, is 
in the Noble Heart of the Perfection of Wisdom (Aryaprajhadparamitahrdaya) and so forth.’ 


Along these lines, Dharmamitra’s commentary also preserves an Indian Buddhist 
understanding of the “Essence” or “Heart” (Ardaya) of the Perfection of Wisdom 
(prajnaparamita). * An exegetical understanding of hrdaya is also found in the early extant 
Indian Buddhist commentaries of Kamalastla (IOL Tib J 122, folio 52b4—5; Apple, in 
publication), Jhanamitra (Lopez 1996, 141-2), and Prasastrasena (Lopez 1996, 151). In 
addition to these points that some form of the Heart of Wisdom existed in India and that 
Indian Buddhists were familiar with the notion of Ardaya in relation to prajnaparamita, there 
is no record of Dharmamitra ever travelling to Tibet or anywhere else outside of India. In 
brief, the knowledge of the Heart of Wisdom and its exegesis in Indian Buddhist history at 
Nalanda, and from scholars trained at Nalanda, is actually a distinct possibility in the history 
of Prajnaparamita. 

Kamalasila’s commentary on the Short recension of the Heart of Wisdom was composed 
during the late eighth century assimilation of Buddhism in Tibet. A number of significant 
developments in Tibet’s assimilation of Buddhism had already occurred before Kamalasila’s 
arrival. Kamalasila’s spiritual master, Santaraksita (Zhi ba ’tsho; c. 725-788), a Nalanda 
abbot of the Milasarvastivada ordination lineage was invited to Tibet by the Emperor Khri- 
srong Ide-bstan (c. 742-797). Travelling through Nepal, Santaraksita first arrived in Tibet in 
763 and Tibetan translation activities began while Santaraksita served as the Emperor’s 
advisor.’ Khri-srong Ide-bstan had previously met and received teachings on the basic 


f Abhisamaydalankarakarikaprajnaparamitopadesa sastratikaprasphutapada, D 2a: bcom Idan ‘das shakya’i 


rgyal po thugs rje’i thugs brlan pa des ’gro ba thams cad mngon par mtho ba dang nges par legs pa la ’god pa’i 
thabs su gyur pa rang rang gi rigs dang rjes su mthun pa’i chos bstan pa ji snyed chos kyi phung po brgyad khri 
bzhi stong bstan pa rnams las rab dang phul dang / gtso bo dang / gya nom pa nyid ni shes rab kyi pha rol tu 
phyin pa ste / [2b] der gang ma bsdus pa’i don ’ga’ yang med pa’i phyir ro / / de yang kha cig ni don dam pa’i 
bden pa snying po’i don gtso bor byas pa ’phags pa shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa’i snying po la sogs pa’o / 
/, See Apple (2015, 4-5n5) on adding “Noble” (arya ~ ‘phags pa) to the title of a discourse to indicate that it is a 
teaching of the Buddha. 

See Abhisamayalankarakarikaprajnaparamitopadesa sastratikaprasphutapada, D Sa-b: ...[5b] zhes gsungs 
la ‘phags pa sangs rgyas phal po che zhes bya ba’i mdo theg pa chen po dang rab tu Idan pa las / byis pas 
byang chub mi shes kyang // de dag de la rab tu gnas // zhes gsungs te / de’i phyir rang bzhin gyis shes rab kyi 
pha rol tu phyin pa ‘di ni gtso bo’i shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa ste / rab tu gces pa’i phyir shes rab kyi pha 
rol tu phyin pa’i snying po zhes bya’o zhes kyang gsungs te / de’i phyir rang bzhin gyis shes rab kyi pha rol tu 
phyin pa ‘di ni gtso bo’i shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa ste / rab tu gces pa’i phyir shes rab kyi pha rol tu 
phyin pa’i snying po zhes bya’o zhes kyang gsungs te / ji Itar lus la sogs pa gnas shing ‘phel ba ni sems kyis 
bzung ba’i mthu yin la / sems de yang snying zhes bya ba’i lus kyi bye brag de la rab tu brtan pas na / bag 
chags kyis ni dkrugs pa’i sems // rnam par rtog pa mang po’i gnas // snying gi yul la rab tu gnas // zhes gsungs 
te / rten du gyur pa’i snying med na sems mi gnas shing // de ma gnas par gyur na dbang po dang bcas pa’i lus 
nges par mi gnas pas na snying ste / rab tu gces pa ni hri da ya zhes grags so // de bzhin du rang bzhin gyis 
shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa med na rnam par mi rtog pa’i ye shes dmigs pa gang la brten nas kyang skye 
bar mi ’gyur la / de ma skyes par gyur na ji Itar lam dang / ‘bras bu dang gzhung dag ’byung // de bas na ‘di 
yang hr-i da ya zhes gsungs te rab tu gces pa’i phyir ro //. 

*- For an overview of Santaraksita life and works see Eltschinger and Marks (2019a) and Doney (2017) for his 
role as the Emperor’s advisor. On Tibetan translation activities commencing in 763 when Santaraksita arrived in 
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principles of Buddhism from Santaraksita several times but anti-Buddhist forces had impeded 
the initial importation of Buddhism by this teacher. In order to subdue and convert forces 
hostile to Buddhism, the emperor also invited, through consultation with Santaraksita, the 
renowned Tantric master Padmasambhava from the northern Indian land of Oddiyana. 

According to the twelfth century historian Nyang ral Nyi ma ’od zer (1124-92 CE), 
during his tenure in Tibet, Padmasambhava advised daily Buddhist practices for the 
Emperor’s well-being and prosperity. An excerpt from the episode states, in part, 


“Perform a royal healing ceremony!” When that was stated, the panditas and lotsawa’s had a 
conference. As a source of devoted daily practice to externally attend upon [him], ten sutras for 
the king were translated: the Heart of Wisdom as a sutra of the view, Sutra on the Wisdom of the 
Moment of Death as a sitra of meditation. Confession of Downfalls from Bodhicitta as a sutra of 
confession. Vajra Subjugator as a sitra of ablution, the Royal Deeds of Excellent Conduct as a 
sutra of aspiration, Amitdyus as a sutra of prolonging life, Blue Vajrapani as a sitra of protection, 
Vasundra, the Goddess of Wealth as sitra to gain riches, White Ushnika as a sutra of averting 
[harmful spirits], the Single Syllable [of Prajnaparamita] as a sitra of the essence. After these 
[sutras] were translated and conferred as a source of royal devotion, they were continually 
practiced.”° 


This episode preserves an account of the Ten Royal Sitras comprised of brief works headed 
by the Heart of Wisdom as a discourse on the view (/ta ba). This account correlates with the 
Dunhuang manuscripts that a recension of the Heart of Wisdom was present in Tibet as early 
as the mid-to-late eighth century during the reign of Khri-srong Ide-btsan. 

Ueyama (1965, 76) suggests that the Short recension of the Heart of Wisdom was never 
included in the Tibetan canon due to the antiquity of the translation language. That is, the 
Tibetan Short recension and Kamalasila’s commentary have not been updated to conform 
with the imperially decreed “new resolution” translation reforms whose final redaction 
occurred in 814 CE." 


Tibet see Scherrer-Schaub (2002). 
- Nyang ral Nyi ma ’od zer (1124-92). Chos ’byung me tog snying po sbrang rtsi’i bcud. Lhasa: Bod rjongs 
bod yig dpe snying skrung khang, 2010, p. 311.3—10: / rgyal po’i sku’i rim gro gyis shig / gsungs nas paN Di ta 
dang po lo tsa’ ba rnams bka’ gros mdzad de | phyi’i bskangs rim gror thugs dam rgyal po’i mdo bcu bsgyur [te 
/| shes rab snying po Ita ba’i mdo / ‘da’ ka ye shes sgom pa’i mdo / byang chub Itung bshags bshags pa’i mdo / 
rdo rje rnam ‘joms khrus kyi mdo / bzang po spyod pa smon lam mdo / tshe dpag med tshe bsrings pa’i mdo / 
gos sngon can srung ba’i mdo / nor rgyun ma nor sgrub pa’i mdo / gtsug tor dkar mo bzlog pa’i mdo / yi ge 
gcig ma snying po’i mdo / de rnams bsgyur nas rgyal pa’i thugs dam du phog nas nar mar mdzad/ ... 
According to several Euro-North American scholars and indigenous Tibetan scholars, such as Skyogs ston 
rin chen brka shis (ca. 1495—after 1577), the development of Tibetan translation practices occurred within three 
stages related to imperial decrees: (1) an initial stage of “the first royal resolution” (dang po bkas bcad kyis) 
consisting of preliminary translations from the era of the legendary seventh century inventor of the Tibetan 
script Thon mi sambhota up through the reign of Khri Srong Ide brtsan (c. 742-797 CE). Texts initially 
translated during this period include the Buddhavatamsaka the four agama, the vinaya, and various sutras. These 
works had not been edited to conform with the imperially decreed “new resolution” of 814 CE and utilized old 
words with orthographic particularities. Evidence in colophons to Tibetan canonical texts refer to these ancient 
translation terms as “brda rnying du snang ngo,” “that which appears in the old language” (Dietz, 1989: 283). 
The Tibetan Short recension of the Heart of Wisdom and Kamalasila’s commentary belongs to the pre-revision 
period of Tibetan translation activity and consists of Old Tibetan terminology before the “new, fixed language” 
of the second resolution (bkas bcad gnyis pa). (2) The so-called second resolution related to Tibetan translation 
was formally ratified under the imperial decree of the Tibetan Emperor Khri gtsug Ide brtsan (alias Ral pa can, r. 
815-841 CE) and utilized by such Tibetan translators as Dpal brtsegs and Ye shes sde. (3) Stage three concerns 
translations rules established by Western Tibetan kings, such as Lha bla ma Ye shes ’od, during the second 
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The translation into Tibetan of the canonical Long recension is attributed to the Indian 
scholar Vimalamitra (Silk 1994) who is thought to have arrived in Tibet around 797 CE 
(Horiuchi 2022), notably after the death of Kamalastla in 795 CE and the death of the 
Emperor Khri-srong Ide-bstan in, or around, 797 CE as well. The Tibetan Long Recension of 
the Heart of Wisdom was initially translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan in the 8"/9" centuries, 
with a version translated by Vimalamitra and Rin chen sde included in Tibetan Buddhist 
Kangyurs.'” The colophon to this version mentions that it was inscribed on a temple wall in 
Tibet’s first monastery of Samyé (Bsam yas).'* The Long Recension Heart of Wisdom and its 
commentaries were updated during the period of the second resolution under the imperial 
decree of the Tibetan Emperor Khri gtsug Ide brtsan (alias Ral pa can, r. 815-841 CE). 

The two canonical recensions of the longer Heart of Wisdom based on these updated 
revisions are contained in present day Kangyurs (edition and translation Silk 1994) and the 
Indian commentaries to these versions are found in the Tengyurs (bstan ’gyur) (translated in 
Lopez 1988, 1996). The sequential relation between Kamalasila’s commentary and 
Vimalamitra’s commentary is illustrated in the twelfth century work of Deyu’s History of 
Buddhism in India and Tibet who lists a work by Kamalasila called Essence of Wisdom (ye 
shes snying po) followed by the listing of Vimalamitra’s Heart of Wisdom commentary (see 
Martin 2022, 322). The preserved early ninth century catalogs of the |Den kar ma and ’Phang 
Thang call the scripture Heart of Wisdom (shes rab snying po) and only in later catalogs 
occuring after the thirteenth century is the work classified as a “Mahayana sutra” (theg pa 
chen po’i mdo) (see Herrmann-Pfandt 2008: 9, no. 14 for a survey of listings). 

These events and translations in Tibetan Buddhist history lead up to the version of the 
Heart of Wisdom contained in the “Prayers of De ga g.yul tshal” manuscript. The Prayers of 
De ga g.yul tshal record the founding of the “Temple of the Treaty-Edict (gtsigs kyi gtsug lag 
khang)” during the reign of the Khri gTsug Ide brtsan (r. 815-841) (Doney 2021, 64). The 
text of the manuscript was written on a single pothi which has now been preserved in two 
fragments, PT 16 and IOL Tib J 751. The prayers commmorate a treaty between the Tibetan 
Imperial government and the Tang, Uyghur and Nanzhao (738-902, Fait) governments and a 
founding of a temple for the occasion dating to 823 CE (Doney 2023, 23). 

The text represents a significant political document produced by a chacery school of 
professionally trained groups of Tibetan monks in line with the mainline production of 
Buddhist texts during Tibetan imperial rule (Walter 2013, 419). The Tibetan manuscript 


dissemination of Buddhism phase of Tibetan history beginning in the eleventh century and falls outside the 
scope of this study. See Apple 2021, 12-14. Although it should be noted that colophons to the revised Tibetan 
translation of the Long recension are associated with dGe ba’i blo gros, a West Tibet monk and translator 
student of Rin chen bzang po (958-1055), who worked with Atisa (982-1054) when Atisa first resided in West 
Tibet for three years (see Silk 1994, 47-56 on the colophon to Tibetan revised translations). Among other 
affiliations with the revisions of the Heart of Wisdom, Atisa brought the ritual practice of reciting a poetic verse 
prior to recitation of the Heart of Wisdom based on new evidence from recently recovered Tibetan manuscripts, 
see Apple, forthcoming. 

'2- See Silk 1994 for Tibetan critical editions based on the Kangyur. 

Prajnaparamitahrdaya (Bcom Idan ’das ma shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa’i snying po), Dergé sher phyin, 
ka, folios 146a1-3, colophon: bcom Idan ‘das ma shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa'i snying po zhes bya ba theg 
pa chen po'i mdo rdzogs so //// rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang / lo tsa ba dge slong rin chen sdes 
bsgyur cing / zhu chen gyi lo tsa ba dge blo dang nam mkha' la sogs pas zhus te gtan la phab pa // // dpal bsam 
yas lhun gyis grub pa'i gtsug lag khang gi dge rgyas bye ma gling gi rtsig ngos la bris pa dang zhu dag legs par 
bgyis so. 
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PT16/IOLTibJ 751 has been the subject of a number of studies and significant portions have 
been translated.'* However, until now, the folios containing the Heart of Wisdom at the end of 
the remaining fragments of IOL Tib J 751 have been overlooked. In his study of the 
manuscript, Thomas refers to these folios, numbered 74 and 75, as “another text” (Thomas 
1951: 92). La Vallée Poussin (1962, 236) in his catalog of Tibetan manuscripts from 
Dunhuang identifies folios 74-75 as the Heart of Wisdom but he does not note any 
differences from the canonical versions of the Kangyur.'° 

The folios mentioned by Thomas and La Vallée Poussin are transcribed and discussed in 
the following section consisting of a collation of the IOL Tib J 751 manuscript Heart of 
Wisdom compared against a canonical Kangyur version. The collation provides a 
transcription of the IOL Tib J 751 Heart of Wisdom from folios numbered 74—75 compared 
against a Vulgate Kangyur version of Derge (sde dge, shes rab sna tshogs, ka, 144b6— 
146a30) which correlates with Recension A in Silk (1994). The section divisions of the 
textual comparison are based on the comparative on-line editions prepared by Braarvig and 
Liland (2022) to facilitate comparison with extant Sanskrit and Chinese versions. I have 
highlighted in bold the differences of the IOL Tib J 751 version from the representative 
canonical Kangyur version. 


Comparative Collation of Tibetan Versions of the Prajnaparamitahrdaya 


Dunhuang Tibetan IOL 751, Vulgate Kanjur 
ca. 823 CE Derge (sde dge) 
Shes rab sna tshogs, ka, 144b6-146a3 
Recension A (Silk 1994) 


{nga don bzhI} $/:/ shes rab kyl pha rol du}[144b6] // rgya gar skad du / bha ga ba ti pra 
phyin pa’i snying po’o / dznya pa ra mi ta hri da ya / bod skad du / becom 


Idan ’das ma shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa’i 
snying po / bam po gcig go / 


/ bcom Idan ’das ma shes rab kyl pha rol du|bcom [144b7] Idan ’das ma shes rab kyi pha rol 
phyIn pa la phyag ’tshal lo / tu phyin pa la phyag ’tshal lo // // 
Long §1 


'* On the PT 16/ IOLTib J 751 manuscript and translated portions see Stein (1983), Kapstein (2004, 2009, 
2014), Walter (2013), and Doney (2018, 79-81). 

The entry of De La Vallée Poussin (1962, 236) reads, “entry 751, folio 74-75. Numbered NGA 35-41. 2. 
bcom Idan’das ma shes rab kyi pha rol du phyin pa’i snying po / . Foll. 74-75, Bkah-hgyur, Rgyud, Beckh, XII, 
49-50; Csoma, XI 92-94.” 
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/ ?dI skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na / bcom|’di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na / becom Idan 
Idan [74a2] ’das rgyal po’i khab na bya rgod|’das rgyal po’i khab na bya rgod phung po’ ri la / 
phung po’i ri la / dge slong brgya phrag phye|dge slong gi dge ’dun chen po dang / byang chub 
dang bcu gsum gyi dge slong gi dge ’dun chen|sems dpa’i dge ’dun chen po dang thabs cig 
po dang / byang cub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po|[145al] tu bzhugs te / de’i tshe becom Idan ’das 
rab du mang ba dang thabs gcig du [74a3] bzhugs|zab mo snang ba zhes bya ba’i chos kyi mam 
so / / de’i tshe becom Idan ’das chos kyi rnam|grangs kyi ting nge ’dzin la snyoms par zhugs so 
grangs zab mo snang ba zhes © bya ba’i ting nge|// 

*dzin la snyoms par zhugs so // 


yang de’I tshe byang cub sems dpa’ sems dpa’}yang de’i tshe byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ 
chen po ’phags pa [74a4] spyan ras gzigs kyf|chen po ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs dbang phyug 
dbang phyug shes rab kyI pha rol tu phyin pa: zab|shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin [145a2] pa zab mo 
mo spyod pa ’di nyid la mam par rtog cing|spyod pa nyid la mam par lta zhing / phung po 
phung po Inga po de dag la *yang* rang bzhin|Inga po de dag la yang rang bzhin gyis stong par 
gyis stong par Ita’o // mam par Ita’o // 


de nas tshe dang Idan pa sha rI’i bu sangs|de nas sangs rgyas kyi mthus / tshe dang Idan pa 
rgyas kyi mthus [74b1] byang cub sems dpa’|sha ri’i bus byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen 
sems dpa’ chen po ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs kyt|po ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs dbang phyug la ’di 
dbang phyug *la* ’dI skad ces smras so / [145a3] skad ces smras so // 


/ rIgs kyI bu gang la la shes rab kyI pha rol dujrigs kyi bu’am / rigs kyi bu mo gang la la shes 
phyIn pa zab mo spyod pa spyad par ’dod pa des|rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa zab mo spyod pa 
ji ltar [74b2] bslab par bya / / de skad ces smras|spyad par ’dod pa des ji Itar bslab par bya / de 
pa dang / byang cub sems dpa’ sems dpa’O chen|skad ces smras pa dang / byang chub sems dpa’ 
po ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs ‘et dbang phyug}sems dpa’ chen po ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs 
*gis* tshe dang Idan ba sha rI’i bu la ’dI skad}dbang [145a4] phyug gis tshe dang Idan pa sha ra 
ces smras so / dwa ti’i bu la ’di skad ces smras so // 


/ sha rI’i bu [74b3] rigs kyI bu’am / rlgs kyI bu]sha ri’i bu rigs kyi bu’am / rigs kyi bu mo gang la 
mo gang la las shes rab kyl pha rol tu phyin pa|la shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa zab mo spyod 
spyod par dod pa des ’di Itar brtags par bya ste|pa spyad par ’dod pa des ’di Itar rnam par blta bar 
/ phung po Inga po de dag kyang rang bzhin gyis|bya ste / phung po Inga po de dag kyang rang 
stong par blta’o / / gzugs stong pa’o // [74b4]|bzhin gyis stong [145a5] par rnam par yang dag 
stong pa nyid gzugs so / / gzugs las stong pa nyid|par rjes su blta’o // 

gzhan ma yin / stong pa nyid las *kyang* gzugs|gzugs stong pa’o // stong pa nyid gzugs so // 
gzhan ma yIn no / gzugs las stong pa nyid gzhan ma yin / stong pa 

nyid las kyang gzugs gzhan ma yin no // 


/ de bzhin du tshor ba dang / ’du shes dang / ’du}de bzhin du tshor ba dang / ’du shes dang / ’du 
byed dang / rnam par shes pa mams stong pa’o/ |byed dang / mam par shes [145a6] pa mams 
stong pa’o // 
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/ sha rl’i bu de bzhin du chos [74b5] thams cad|sha ri’i bu de Ita bas ni chos thams cad stong pa 
kyang stong pa nyid de / mtshan nyid myed pa /|nyid de / mtshan nyid med pa / ma skyes pa / ma 
mylI skyes pa / myi ’gags pa / dri ma myed pa /|’gags pa / dri ma med pa / dri ma dang bral ba 
dri ma dang bral ba myed pa / bri ba myed pa /|med pa / bri ba med pa / gang ba med pa’o // 
gang ba myed pa’o / / de Itar na stong pa nyid|sha ri’1 bu de Ita bas na stong pa nyid la gzugs 
ni gzugs ma yin / tshor ba ma yin / ’du shes ma}[145a7] med / tshor ba med / ’du shes med / ’du 
yin / byed mams med / rnam par shes pa med / 

[75al] {nga don Inga} $/:/ ’du byed ma yin /|mig med / ma ba med / sna med / Ice med / lus 
mam par shes pa rnams ma yin no // mig ma yin|med / yid med / 

/ ma ba ma yin / sna ma yin / Ice ma yin / lus|gzugs med / sgra med / dri med / ro med / reg bya 
ma yin / yid ma yin / gzugs ma yin / sgra ma|med / chos med do // 

yin / dri ma yin / ro ma yin / reg bya ma yin /|mig gi khams med [145b1] pa nas yid kyi khams 
chos ma [75a2] yin // myig gi khams ma yin ba|med yid kyi ram par shes pa’i khams kyi bar du 
nas yid kyi khams ma yIn / yld kyl mam par|yang med do // 

shes pa’i khams kyl bar du ma yin no / 


/ ma rlg pa ma yin / rga shi ma yin / ma rlg pa|ma rig pa med / ma rig pa zad pa med pa nas rga 
zad pa ma yin / rga shi zad pa’! bar du ma yIn /|shi med / rga shi zad pa’i bar du yang med do // 
/ sdug [75a3] bsngal pa dang / kun ’byung *ba*|sdug bsngal pa dang / kun ’byung ba dang / ’gog 
dang / ’gog pa dang / lam yang ma yIn no / /|pa dang / lam med / ye shes med / [145b2] thob 
thob pa yang ma yin /O ma thob pa yang ma|pa med / ma thob pa yang med do // 

yIn no // 


sha rI’i bu de Itar byang cub sems dpa’ rnams|sha ri’1 bu de Ita bas na byang chub sems dpa’ 
thob pa myed par shes rab kyI pha rol tu phyin|mams thob pa med pa’i phyir / shes rab kyi pha 
pa [75a4] la gnas shing spyod de / sems la skrag}rol tu phyin pa la brten cing gnas te / 

pa myed pas sgrib pa myed pas de / phy! ci log}sems la sgrib pa med pas skrag pa med de / phyi 
las shin du ’das nas mya ngan las ’das par|ci log las shin tu ’das nas mya ngan las [145b3] 
phyInd to // dus gsum du mam par gshegs pa’i}’das pa’i mthar phyin to // dus gsum du mam par 
sangs rgyas thams cad kyang shes rab kyI [75a5]|bzhugs pa’i sangs rgyas thams cad kyang / shes 
pha rol du phyIn pa la gnas nas bla na myed pa|rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa la brten nas / bla na 
yang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang cub du mngon|med pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang chub tu 
bar sangs rgyas so / mngon par rdzogs par sangs rgyas so / 
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/ de Ita bas na shes rab kyI pha rol du phyin pa’i}de Ita bas na shes rab kyi [145b4] pha rol tu 
sngags / bden te ma nor pa’i sngags / rlg pa|phyin pa’i sngags / rig pa chen po’i sngags / bla 
chen po’i sngags / [75b1] bla na myed pa’ijna med pa’i sngags / mi mnyam pa dang mnyam 
sngags / myi mnyam ba dang mnyam ba’i|pa’i sngags / sdug bsngal thams cad rab tu zhi bar 
sngags / sdug bsngal thams cad rab du zhI bar|byed pa’i sngags / mi rdzun pas na bden par shes 
byed pa’i sngags su shes par bya ste / shes rab|par bya shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa’i sngags 
kyl pha rol du phyin pa’i sngags smras pa / / tad|[145b5] smras pa / tadya tha / ga te ga te pa ra ga 
tya tha / ga te ga te / pa ra ga te / pa ra [75b2]|te / pa ra sam ga te / bo dhi swa ha / sha mi’i bu 
sang ga te boh dhe sw’a h’a // sha ri’i bu byang|byang chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos de Itar 
cub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen pos de Itar shes ©)]|shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa zab mo la bslab 
rab kyI pha rol du phyIn pa zab mo la bslab par|par bya’o // 
bya’o / / de nas bcom Idan ’das ting nge ’dzin las}de nas bcom Idan ’das ting nge ’dzin de las 
bzhengs te / byang cub sems dpa’ sems [75b3]}bzhengs te / byang chub [145b6] sems dpa’ sems 
dpa’ chen po spyan ras gzigs kyi dbang phyug|dpa’ chen po ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs dbang 
*la* legs so zhes bya ba byIn nas legs so legs so /|phyug la legs so zhes bya ba byin nas / legs so 
/ rigs kyl bu de de bzhin no // rIgs bu de de bzhin} legs so // 
te / ji Itar khyod kyis shes rab kyl pha rol tu|rigs kyi bu de de bzhin no // rigs kyi bu de de 
phyin pa zab mo bstan pa bzhin du spyad par|bzhin te / ji ltar khyod kyis bstan pa de bzhin du 
bya ste / [75b4] de bzhin gshegs pa rnams kyang|shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin [145b7] pa zab mo 
rjes su yi rang ngo /_ / bcom Idan ’das dgyes|la spyad par bya ste / de bzhin gshegs pa rams 
shing de skad ces bka’ stsal nas / tshe dang Idan|kyang rjes su yi rang ngo // 
pa sha rI’i bu dang / byang cub sems dpa’ sems|bcom Idan ’das kyis de skad ces bka’ stsal nas / 
dpa’ chen po spyan ras gzigs kyi dbang phyug|tshe dang Idan pa sha ra dwa ti’i bu dang / byang 
dang / Iha dang myi dang / lha ma yin [75b5]|chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po ’phags pa 
dang / dri zar bcas pa’ ’khor thams cad bcom|spyan ras gzigs dbang phyug dang / [146al] 
Idan ’das kyis gsungs pa la mngon bar dga’ 0’ //_|thams cad dang Idan pa’i ’khor de dang / lha dang 
/ mi dang / lha ma yin dang / dri zar beas pa’i ’jig 
rten yi rangs te / bcom Idan ’das kyis gsungs pa la 
mngon par bstod do // 


Colophon 


/ / bcom Idan ’das ma shes rab kyI pha rol tu]bcom Idan ’das ma shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin 
phyin pa’i snying po rdzogs so // pa’i snying po zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i 
[146a2] mdo rdzogs so // // 


rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang / lo 
tstsha ba dge slong rin chen sdes bsgyur cing / 
zhu chen gyi lo tstsha ba dge blo dang nam mkha’ 
la sogs pas zhus te gtan la phab pa // // dpal bsam 
yas lhun gyis grub pa'i gtsug lag khang gi dge 
rgyas bye ma gling gi rtsig ngos la bris pa dang 
zhu dag legs par bgyis so / 


Commentary 

The overall PT16/IOL Tib J 751 manuscript is described by Walter (2013) as a unique 
exemplar whose language resembles modern, developed chos skad (“Dharma language”’) 
with idiosyncratic spelling. He notes that the language of the text “is a perfect example of the 
sort of “Indianized” or “Sanskritized” Tibetan of later chos skad (Walter 2013, 425). In this 
way, the textual language of the manuscript does not represent Imperial-period Old Tibetan, 
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but rather late Old Tibetan (Walter 2013, 430). 

Scherrer-Schaub (1999, 219n6) notes that the PT16/IOL Tib J 751 collection of votive 
prayers is in the form of a pothi bearing the symbol “nga,” probably being the fourth volume 
among the collection. This style of pagination begins in the above collation with nga don 
bzhI, “volume nga, folio 74.” Among features of paleography and othrography within the 
collated folios, while the reversed gi gu is applied throughout the selection, the Old Tibetan 
marker of the da drag occurs only one time in the IOL Tib J 751 Heart of Wisdom (§9, ‘das 
par phyind to). According to Walter (2013, 420), the da drag has a morphophonemic function 
in the Old Tibetan language signaling Imperial-period Tibetan, and its limited occurrence in 
the collation may indicate a late Old Tibetan text. Along these lines, the text has a number of 
verbal constructions which differentiate it from the canonical Vulgate Kangyur recension. In 
§2 the text reads rnam par rtog cing rather than rnam par Ita zhing, Ita rather than rnam par 
Ita. In §5 the text reads spyod par ‘dod pa rather than spyod pa spyad par dod pa, brtags par 
bya rather than rnam par bita bar bya. §9 reads gnas shing spyod de rather than brten cing 
gnas te. 

The homage of the IOL Tib J 751 Heart of Wisdom states bcom Idan ‘das ma shes rab kyI 
pha rol du phylIn pa la phyag tshal lo which correlates with namo bhagavatyai 
prajnaparamitayai (Saito 2021, 6) and belongs to Recension A in the Vulgate Kangyur 
according to Silk (1994, 33). 

A significant difference between the IOL Tib J 751 version and the Vulgate Kangyur is 
the phrase brgya phrag phye dang bcu gsum gyi dge slong, literally “Hundreds of monks, 
with half (a hundred) thirteen”, i.e. 1,250 monks in §1. This manner of counting numbers is 
specifically addressed in the Two Fascicle Lexicon (sgra sbyor bam po gnyis pa), a two-part 
work produced during the reign of Khri Ide srong btsan (ca. 800-815 CE). The Two Fascicle 
Lexicon states, 


“As for numbers, if one translates in accord with the Sanskrit, one speaks, for instance, of 
“thirteen hundred with a half, which, if translated in the Tibetan manner, is ordinarily “a thousand 
two hundred fifty.” Because there is no contradiction in meaning, and [the latter] is easier in 
Tibetan, put numbers capable of summarization in the Tibetan way.”’® 


This passage specifies that the number “thirteen hundred with a half’ (brgya phrag phye dang 
bcu gsum) based on the Sanskrit, ardhatrayodasasatani, should be translated in Tibetan as 
“one thousand two hundred fifty” (stong nyis brgya Inga bcu).'’ The number is important in 
Buddhist traditions as it signifies the primary group of bhiksus who initially converted to the 
Buddha’s teachings.'* However, this number is absent in the Kangyur version of the Heart of 
Wisdom. The number indicates not only that the version preserved in IOL Tib J 751 was 
based on a Sanskrit predecessor but also that this Heart of Wisdom version dates to the early 
ninth century before the Tibetan translators utilized the “easier” one thousand two hundred 


16. 
17. 


Kapstein (2013, 75), “An Imperial Decress on Translation” in Sources of Tibetan Tradition. 

For examples of the Tibetan translation stong nyis brgya Inga bcu in Buddhist scriptures see Schoening 
(1995, 208), Tenzin (1994, 237). In Pali the number is addhatelasa-satani; Gandhart, adhatredasahi. 

me Lamotte, 1980, page 2330, note 2: “A Uruvilva, Sakyamuni conféra l'ordination aux mille Jatila, disciples 
des trois fréres Kasyapa; bientéte apres, il répéta le gest a Rajagrha ou il admit dans son ordre 250 disciples de 
I'hérétique Safijaya, amenés par Sariputra et Maudgalyayana. En compagnie de ce 1.250 bhiksu, le Maitre 
parcourati le Magadha...”; for Kamalasila’s enumeration of the same number see Schoening (1995, 208-209). 
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fifty recommended by the Two Fascicle Lexicon. 

§7 and §8 contain a number of differences in the expression of negation. For instance, 
IOL Tib J 751 reads myi skyes pa rather than ma skyes pa of the Vulgate Kangyur. IOL Tib J 
751 reads sgra ma yin against sgra med of the Vulgate Kangyur. Ruegg (1998, 126-27) 
summarizes the later Tibetan exegetical tradition’s understanding of these differences, 


“dn Tibetan the negative form of the copula ma yin/ min and the negative form of the 
substantivve verb med can be used respectively to express two logico-semanticlly different kinds 
of negation, viz. (1) relative (i.e. presuppositional or implicative) negation (ma yin [par] dgag 
[pa] = paryudasa) which still implies the affirmation of something other than what is being 
negated (e.g. abrahmana ‘a non-Brahman) and (ii) pure (i.e. non-presuppositional or non- 
implicative) negation (med [par] dgag [pa] = prasajyapratisedha) where no positive affirmation 
is implied or suggested.” 


However, as Ruegg has discussed, based on the work of the famous Tibetan master Tsong 
kha pa (1357-1419), the linguistic usage of these negations does not always match the 
logical-semantic analysis of their meaning.’” Therefore, other than observable linguistic 
variation, the semantic differences between the expression of negations in IOL Tib J 751 and 
the Vulgate Kangyur, such a ma yin versus med, cannot be fully inferred without an 
indigenous commentary. 

In §10 of the IOL Tib J 751 Heart of Wisdom there is the addition qualification of the 
mantra as bden te ma nor pa’i sngags, “a mantra that is true and unmistaken.” This is the first 
of five epithets found in the IOL Tib J 751 version. This specific epithet occurs in no other 
extant version of the Heart Sutra/ Heart of Wisdom. In his discussion of the characteristics of 
the Prajnaparamita-hrdaya mantra, Watanabe (2016, 27-31) has explained that “five 
epithets are a characteristic limited to the Sanskrit text of the longer version...” and that “the 
Tibetan translations have four epithets, without the first....” That is not the case in the present 
example of the IOL Tib J 751 Heart of Wisdom nor is it the case of Kamalasila’s commentary 
to the Short recension preserved in Tibetan (IOL Tib J 122). The IOL Tib J 751 Heart of 
Wisdom phrase also differs from the statement that the mantra “is true because it is not 
deceptive” (mi rdzun pas na bden par...) found in the Vulgate Kangyur and also differs from 
“Since it is true and not false” (bden te myi brdzun bas...) found in the Dunhuang Tibetan 
Short version of Kamalasila and his commentary (Apple, in publication). 

How does one explain the differences between the Kangyur version attributed to 
Vimalamitra and Rin chen sde and the IOL Tib J 751 Dunhuang Tibetan version? The 
relationship between these versions cannot be fully explained until more early examples are 
discovered or further historical information is found. Be that as it may, a plausible hypothesis 
is that the IOL Tib J 751 version represents the textual version of the Heart Stitra/Heart of 
Wisdom as it existed in the time range of the 820s to 840s while the preserved Kangyur 
versions respresent the status of the text in approximately 797-800 when this version was 
translated. The version of Vimalamitra and Rin chen sde was translated, taught in Central 
Tibet, and then cataloged in the imperial palace libraries. However, the IOL Tib J 751 
version, despite being a government sanctioned document, was not cataloged due to historical 


' On the distinct negatives ma yin and med pa in Tibetan language see Ruegg (1998, 16-7; 2002, 19-24; 


2016, 214). 
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contingencies. Just as Kamalasila’s dharani version of the “Heart Sitra” was not canonized 
due to his death in 795, the 820s IOL Tib J 751 version was not canonized before the collapse 
of the Tibetan Empire in 842. In the chaos of post-Empire dispersion, the established 
canonical version of ca. 800 was preserved in the later canonical collections that survived in 
post-Imperial Eastern and Western Tibet. 

The relations between Vimalamitra and Rinchen sde Tibetan version and the IOL Tib J 
751 version is similar to the relationship of Kumarajiva’s and Dharmaraksa’s versions of the 
Lotus Sutra translations as characterized by differences of historical conditions of translation 
(Kajtyama 2000: 74). That is, although the extant manuscript of Vimalamitra and Rinchen 
sde is chronologically later than IOL Tib J 751, the version of the text preserved in 
Vimalamitra and Rinchen sde is older than IOL Tib J 751. This is demonstrated based on a 
comparison with the extant Chinese long versions of the Heart Stitra in which Prajia’s 
translation (ca. 790 CE) matches up with Vimalamitra and Rinchen sde’s long Tibetan version 
whereas IOL Tib J 751 contain elements only found in Danapala’s version ca. 1005 CE.” 
IOL Tib J 751 therefore fits in the continuum of Heart Sutra/ Heart of Wisdom developments 
when compared against known Chinese and Tibetan long versions beginning with 
Dharmacandra in ca. 738 CE. In this manner, the text of IOL Tib J 751 contains the oldest 
extant and datable Tibetan Long version of the Heart Sttra/Heart of Wisdom, predating 
known Tibetan canonical versions by over six hundred years. 


Symbols used in the Transliteration 


I reversed gi-gu 

M anusvara 

s tho sa with subscribed ha plus na-ro vowel sign. 

$ page initial sign head mgo-yig 

: tsheg written with two dots 

*abc* insertions: letter, word, or phrase written below the line 
abe letters crossed-out by copyist 

lelxxx _ scribal notation written above the line 

[#at#] page and line number 

[abc] supplements; letter illegible or disappeared, but supplied by editor 
[...] illegible letters; number unknown 

[---] illegible letters; number known 

O string hole 


Abbreviations and Bibliography 


IDP International Dunhuang Project (http://idp.bl.-uk/) 
IOL Indian Office Library 

Msk Manuscript Kanjur 

Mvy Mahavyutpatti 

Pt Pelliot Tibétain 

vl varia lectio (variant reading) 


°° Compare §1 of IOL Tib J 751 with: Prajita #4 et al. (790CE) T.253 849b26-28: AER, —IRRORZEE 
KS WALLA, B27) ACR EEA, FRR A SUR, Fa(28)ER AGED. ; Danapala fii 
(1005CE) T.257 852b7-10: Wea, TTR, ZEW ZELL, BSA BART A MM. 
Ste EE MOE. MFERRECLO)AIRATES, BID GEEYDCHA SLED = eH, 
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Tibetan Dunhuang Manuscripts 
IOL Tib J 53 
IOL Tib J 122 
IOL Tib J 124 
IOL Tib J 125 
IOL Tib J 297 
IOL Tib J 751 
Or.8212/77 
Pelliot Tibétain 448 
Pelliot Tibétain 449 
Pelliot Tibétain 457 
Pelliot Tibétain 495 
Pelliot Tibétain 496 
Pelliot Tibétain 1257 (Apple and Apple 2017) 
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